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In our preceding paper we proved by documents of recent Popes that the Church, in exercising her 
right, has adopted the scholastic philosophy as her official philosophical teaching, that by 
scholastic philosophy the Church understands not only chiefly but exclusively the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, and that St. Thomas' philosophy stands for at least the twenty-four theses approved and 
published by the Sacred Congregation of Studies. In this paper we will give a translation of these 
theses with a very brief explanation of each. Sacred Congregation of Studies Decree of Approval of 
some theses contained in the Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas and proposed to the Teachers of 
Philosophy Sacred Congregation of Studies Datum Romae, die 27 iulii 1914. B. Card Lorenzelli, 
Praefectu Ascensus Dandini, a Secretis L + S. Postquam sanctissumus Dominus noster Pius Papa X 
Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelici, edito die xxix iunii MCMXIV, salubriter praescripsit, ut in omnibus 
philosophiae scholis principia et maiora Thomae Aquinatis pronuntiata sancte teneantur, nonnulli 
diversorum Institutorum magistri huic sacrae Studiorum Congregationi theses aliquas 
proposuerunt examinandas, quas ipsi, tamquam ad praecipua sancti Praeceptoris principio in re 
praesertim metaphysica exactas, tradere et propugnare consueverunt. After our most Holy Father 
Pius X ordered in the Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelici, on June 29, 1914, that in all schools of 
philosophy the principles and main teachings of Thomas Aquinas be held, some teachers from 
various institutions proposed some theses for this Sacred Congregation to examine, which theses 
they had been accustomed to teach and defend as being those of the Holy Teacher [St.Thomas], 
especially in metaphysics. Sacra haec Congregatio, supra dictis thesibus rite examinatis et 
sanctissimo Domino subiectis, de eiusdem Sanctitatis Suae mandato, respondet, eas plane 
continere sancti Doctoris principia et pronuntiata maiora. This Sacred Congregation, having duly 
examined the aforementioned theses and having presented them to the Holy Father, by the 
mandate of His Holiness, declares that they clearly contain the principles and more important 
thoughts of the holy Doctor [St. Thomas]. Sunt autem hae: They are as follows: 


Ontology 


Thesis |. Potentia et actus ita dividunt ens, ut quidquid est, vel sit actus purus, vel ex potentia et 
actu tamquam primis atque intrinsecis principiis necessario coalescat. 


Potency and Act so divide being that whatsoever exists either is a Pure Act, or is necessarily 
composed of Potency and Act, as to its primordial and intrinsic principles. 


Commentary: Every actual subsisting being—inanimate bodies and animals, men and angels, 
creatures and Creator—must be either Pure Act—a perfection which is neither the complement of 
Potency, nor the Potency which lacks further complement—or Potency mixed with Act— 
something capable of perfection and some perfection fulfilling this capacity. This statement is true 
both in the existential and in the essential order. In each of these orders the composition of Act 
and Potency is that of two real, really distinct principles, as Being itself; intrinsic to the existing 
being or to its essence; into which, finally, all other principles can be resolved, while they cannot 
be resolved into any other. [Summa Theologiae, |? q. 77 a. 1; Sententia Metaphysicae, lib. 7 |. 1 et 
lib. 91. Letl. 9] 


Thesis Il. Actus, utpote perfectio, non limitatur nisi per potentiam, quae est capacitas perfectionis. 
Proinde in quo ordine actus est purus, in eodem nonnisi illimitatus et unicus exsistit; ubi vero est 
finitus ac multiplex, in veram incidit cum potentia compositionem. Act, because it is perfection, is 
not limited except by Potency, which is capacity for perfection. Therefore, in the order in which 
the Act is pure, it is unlimited and unique; but in that in which it is finite and manifold, it comes 
into a true composition with Potency. Commentary: Since Act means perfection, perfection 
belongs to Act by reason of itself; imperfection, then, by reason of something else. Limits, 
therefore, belong to Act but on account of Potency. Consequently, if an Act is pure, it is perfection 
without limits, and gives no ground for distinction and multiplicity. On the contrary, any finite or 
manifold Act is mixed with Potency: for it is only as subjected in Potency that it is limited and 
multiplied according to the capacity of the subject. [Summa Theologiae, |2 q. 7 a. 1 et a. 2; Contra 
Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 43; Super Sent., lib. 1 d. 43 q. 2] 


Thesis Ill. Quapropter in absoluta ipsius esse ratione unus subsistit Deus, unus est simplicissimus, 
cetera cuncta quae ipsum esse participant, naturam habent quae esse coarctatur, ac tamquam 
distinctis realiter principiis, essentia et esse constant. Wherefore, in the exclusive domain of 
existence itself God alone subsists, He alone is the most simple. Everything else, which participates 
in existence, has a nature whereby existence is restricted, and is composed of essence and 
existence as of two really distinct principles. Commentary: If there is any being, the actuality of 
whose existence—for existent means actual—is not received into the potentiality of essence, such 
a being subsists of itself, because it is perfection without limits; it is unique, because it excludes 
composition of any kind; it is the most simple Being: God. All other things, the actuality of whose 
existence is received into the potentiality of the essence, participate in existence according to the 
capacity of the essence, which limits in this way the actuality of existence. Essence and existence 
hold in them the place of Potency and Act in the existential order, and are two real and really 
distinct principles, which intrinsically constitute the compound, the existing being, in the order of 
existence. [Summa Theologiae, |? q. 50 a. 2 ad 3; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 38 et cap. 52 et cap. 
53 et cap. 54; Super Sent., lib. 1 d. 19 q. 2 a. 2; De ente et essentia, cap. 5; De spiritualibus 
creaturis, a. 1; De veritate, q. 27 a. 1 ad 8] 


Thesis IV. 


Ens, quod denominatur ab esse, non univoce de Deo ac de creaturis dicitur, nec tamen prorsus 
aequivoce, sed analogice, analogia tum attributionis tum proportionalitis. 


Being, which derives its name from existence, is not predicated univocally of God and creatures; 
nor yet merely equivocally, but analogically, by the analogy both of attribution and of 
proportionality. 


Commentary: If the actuality of existence is in God a Pure Act and is in creatures an Act mixed with 
Potency, Being cannot be predicated of God and creatures in an identical way: God is self-existing, 
creatures have their existence from God. Still, because the effect in some manner reproduces its 
cause, Being does not belong to God and creatures in a totally different sense. Being, as 
predicated of God and creatures is an analogous term. Its analogy is first that of attribution, since 
Being appertains to creatures as far as they have it from God, to whom it appertains by essence; 


and is secondly that of proportionality, since the actuality of existence is intrinsic to God and 
creatures as existing beings. [summa Theologiae, I? q. 13 a. 5; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 32 et cap. 
33 et cap. 34; De potentia, q. 7 a. 7] 


Thesis V. 


Est praeterea in omni creatura realis compositio subiecti subsistentis cum formis secundario 
additis, sive acccidentibus: ea vero, nisi esse realiter in essentia distincta reciperetur, intelligi non 
posset. 


There is, moreover, in every creature a real composition of subsisting subject with forms 
secondarily added—that is, accidents; but such a composition could not be understood unless the 
existence were received into a distinct essence. 


Commentary: The compound of essence and existence is itself the subject or Potency of a further 
complement or Act: this Act or complement is but an accidental perfection. The new composition 
is a real one, as the addition itself is real. It can be observed in every creature. Bodies have 
quantity, spirits have faculties and operations upon which, furthermore, quality follows; every 
creature has some relation to the Creator. But this real composition of accidents and subsisting 
compound lacks a philosophical basis if we put aside the composition of essence and existence. 
The subsisting being cannot be the subject of accidental Act except in so far as it is Potency; but 
existence is not Potency. The actuality, then, of existence and that of accident come together in 
the same substantial essence only because this essence is a Potency really distinct from both Acts. 
[Summa Theologiae, |? q. 3 a. 6; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 23; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 52; De 
ente et essentia, cap. 5] 


Thesis VI. 


Praeter absoluta accidentia est etiam relativum, sive ad aliquid. Quamvis enim ad aliquid non 
significet secundum propriam rationem aliquid alicui inhaerens, saepe tamen causam in rebus 
habet, et ideo realem entitatem distinctam a subiecto. 


Besides the absolute accidents there is also a relative accident, or ‘toward something.’ For 
although 'toward something' does not mean, by its own nature, anything inhering in something, 
frequently, however, it has a cause in things, and, therefore, a real entity distinct from the subject. 


Commentary: In addition to the absolute accidents—which modify the subject in itself—there is a 
relative accident—which affects the subject with respect to something else. The proper nature of 
predicamental relation consists in the very habitude to something else; relation, as relation, does 
not indicate inherence in something, but reference toward something. We may think of a merely 
logical relation. This is not always the case. For often we have areal subject, and a real and distinct 
term, and a real foundation, no one of which, however, is that very habitude which relation 
means. [Summa Theologiae, I? q. 28 a. 1] 


Thesis VII. Creatura spiritualis est in sua essentia omnino simplex. Sed remanet in ea compositio 
duplex: essentiae cum esse et substantiae cum accidentibus. 


The spiritual creature is as to its essence altogether simple. Yet there remains a twofold 
composition in it: that, namely, of essence with existence and that of substance with accidents. 


Commentary: The essence of angels is only Act, for the actuality of the form is not received into 
the potentiality of matter. Angels, indeed, are but intellectual substances, since to understand is a 
wholly immaterial operation. The last statement of the thesis has already been justified. [Summa 
Theologiae, |2 q. 50 a. 1 ff.; De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1] 


Cosmology 


Thesis VIII. Creatura vero corporalis est quoad ipsam essentiam composita potentia et actu; quae 
potentia et actus ordinis essentiae, materiae et formae nominibus designantur. 


The corporeal creature, on the contrary, is in its very essence composed of Potency and Act. Such 
a Potency and Act of the essential order are designated by the names of matter and form. 


Commentary: Besides the composition in the existential and accidental order, bodies are 
composed also in the order of essence. Bodies, indeed, are extended and active, divisible and yet 
one, multiplied in individuals while keeping specific unity, subject to substantial changes, which by 
different and often contrary successive properties are made known. Consequently, there must be 
in bodies an intrinsic principle as the basis of extension, division, numerical multiplicity, the 
permanent subject of the substantial change; and another intrinsic principle as the foundation of 
the activity, unity, specific likeness, the successive phases of the change. The first principle, 
passive, undetermined, incomplete, potential, the root of extension, the support of the substantial 
change, is material and substantial. The second, active, determining, completing, term of the 
substantial change, is substantial and formal. Matter and form, then, constitute the essence of 
bodily substance: neither one is an essence, a substance, a body: each is but a part of the 
compound, which is a single essence, a single substance, a single body. [De spiritualibus creaturis, 
a. 1] 


Thesis IX. Earum partium neutra per se esse habet, nec per se producitur vel corrumpitur, nec 
ponitur in praedicamento nisi reductive ut principium substantiale. 


Neither of those parts has existence, properly speaking; nor is produced or destroyed; nor is 
placed in a Category except by way of reduction, as a substantial principle. 


Commentary: Since existence is the Act of essence, neither matter nor form can be granted an 
existence of its own; the existence belongs to the compound. And because production brings 
things into existence, and destruction deprives them of it, the term of production or destruction is 
likewise the compound. Finally, since matter and form are substantial principles, they cannot be 
collocated among accidents. But neither can they be placed directly in the category of substance, 
for it is the complete substance, which is classed there. They fall, then, into the category of 
substance by reduction, as principles of substance, as substantial Potency and substantial Act. 
[Summa Theologiae, I? q. 45 a. 4; De potentia, q. 3 a. 5 ad 3] 


Thesis X. Etsi corpoream naturam extensio in partes integrales consequitur, non tamen idem est 
corpori esse substantiam et esse quantum. Substantia quippe ratione sui indivisibilis est, non 
quidem ad modum puncti, sed ad modum eius quod est extra ordinem dimensionis. Quantitas 


vero, quae extensionem substantiae tribuit, a substantia realiter differt, et est veri nominis 
accidens. 


Although extension into integral parts follows corporeal nature, it is not, however, the same for a 
body to be a substance and to be extended. For substance of itself is indivisible; not certainly after 
the manner of a point, but after the manner of that which is outside the order of dimension. On 
the other hand, quantity, which makes substance to be extended, really differs from substance, 
and is a veritable accident. Commentary: To have integral parts—homogeneous, distinct and 
outside of each other, united together at the extremities—is a proper sequence of matter, one of 
the essential principles of body. Still, body as a substance implies only essential parts, matter and 
form—heterogeneous, within each other, united together by compenetration. Substance, of itself, 
is indifferent to any quantity, and may even exist, miraculously, without any quantity. It is, then, of 
itself indivisible: not simply as a point—unextended by privation, —but as something devoid of 
dimension—unextended by negation. Substance is indebted to quantity for its integral parts; but 
as there is a real distinction between subject-of-existence and extended-into-parts, between the 
persevering support of successive quantities and these quantities in succession, substance is not 
really identical with quantity. Faith teaches us that in the Holy Eucharist the substance of bread 
disappears, but not its quantity. Quantity, therefore, is a genuine accident. [Contra Gentiles, lib. 4 
cap. 65; Super Sent., lib. 1 d. 37 q. 2 a. 1 ad 3; Super Sent., lib. 2 d. 30 q. 2 a. 1] 


Thesis XI. 


Quantitate signata materia principium est individuationis, id est, numericae distinctionis, quae in 
puris spiritibus esse non potest, unius individui ab alio in eadem natura specifica. 


Matter as subjected to quantity is the principle of individuation or numerical distinction— 
impossible among pure spirits—whereby individuals of the same species are distinct from each 
other. 


Commentary: The principle of individuation cannot be the essence, for Peter is not humanity; nor 
some extrinsic mode added to the composite substance, for this mode, if accidental, cannot 
constitute an individual which is a substance and substantially differs from other individuals, and, 
if substantial, cannot be received but into some already constituted individual substance; nor the 
existence, for existence actualizes, does not modify reality and is received, moreover, into a 
substance which is an individual substance. Though that principle must be intrinsic to the 
substance, it is not the form, because form is a principle of specific and common unity rather than 
of numerical multiplicity and incommunicability. This principle is matter. Yet not matter of itself, 
since of itself it is undetermined and capable of being in this and that individual, while the 
principle of individuation is a determining principle, and renders the subject incommunicable. 
Matter, as subjected to quantity, is such a principle. For, as related to quantity, it is conceived as 
divisible into homogeneous parts, and, as related to this quantity, it is conceived as incapable of 
some other quantity, and, then, as incommunicable to anything else related to different quantity. 
It is because pure spirits are not composed of matter and form, but are simple forms, Act only 
which exhausts by itself all the perfection of the essential order, that they cannot be multiplied in 
the same species: the individuals, indeed, would differ on account of their form, and a difference 
on the part of the form makes a difference in the species. [Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 92 et cap. 
93; Summa Theologiae, I? q. 50 a. 4; De ente et essentia, cap. 2] 


Thesis XII. Eadem efficitur quantitate ut corpus circumscriptive sit in loco, et in uno tantum loco de 
quacumque potentia per hunc modum esse possit. 


It is also quantity that makes a body to be circumscriptively in one place and to be incapable, by 
any means, of such a presence in any other place. 


Commentary: Since quantity makes a body to be extended, and, thus, to have its parts outside of 
each other, it makes the whole body to occupy some place so that each part of the body occupies 
a different portion of the place. We have, therefore, some commensuration of the dimensions of 
the body with the dimensions of the place; and this we call a circumspective presence. But just on 
account of this commensuration quantity makes a body to be incapable of circumscriptive 
presence in more than one place; for the dimensions of the body are equal, not greater than the 
dimensions of the first place, and, since those dimensions are exhausted by this place, it is not 
possible for the same body to occupy simultaneously a second place. This impossibility is, 
therefore, a metaphysical one: not even by a miracle can we conceive of any such bilocation. 
[Summa Theologiae, Ill? q. 75; Super Sent., lib. 4d. 10 q. 1 a. 3] 


Psychology 


Thesis XIII. Corpora dividuntur bifariam: quaedam enim sunt viventia, quaaedam expertia vitae. In 
viventibus, ut in eodem subiecto pars movens et pars mota per se habeantur, forma substantialis, 
animae nomine designata, requirit organicam dispositionem, seu partes heterogeneas. 


Bodies are divided into two classes: some are living, others without life. In living bodies, in order to 
have intrinsically a moving part and a moved part in the same subject, the substantial form, called 
the soul, requires an organic disposition, or heterogeneous parts. 


Commentary: Not all bodies are endowed with life: but some are. As living bodies, they have 
within themselves the principle and the term of their movement. This is to be understood, not as if 
the whole body, or one and the same part of the body, were both the mover and the moved, but 
that by nature one part is ordained to give and another part to receive the motion. The different 
parts, then, must be arranged into some hierarchy, and must be coordinated, not only as regards 
the whole, but even with respect to each other: all the parts, accordingly, cannot be 
homogeneous. The soul, substantially informing the organism, informs all the parts, and each of 
them according to the function each has in the whole. [Summa Theologiae, |? qg. 18 a. 1 et a. 2 et q. 
75 a. 1; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 97; Sententia De animal] 


Thesis XIV. Vegetalis et sensilis ordinis animae nequaquam per se subsistunt, nec per se 
producuntur, sed sunt tantummodo ut principium quo vivens est et vivit, et cum a materia se totis 
dependeant, corrupto composito, eo ipso per accidens corrumpuntur. 


Souls of the vegetative and sensitive order, properly speaking, do not subsist and are not 
produced, but merely exist and are produced as a principle whereby the living thing exists and 
lives. Since they depend entirely on matter, at the dissolution of the compound, they are indirectly 
destroyed. 


Commentary: The substantial form does not subsist in the organic bodies of plants and irrational 
animals, because it has no operation independent of matter; it is but a principle of substance. A 
principle, however, that, in giving matter the complement wanted by matter for making up the 
compound—which properly exists and lives—is called the principle of existence and life. Its 
relation to production and destruction has been previously explained. [summa Theologiae, I? q. 75 
a. 3 et q. 90 a. 2; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 80 et cap. 82] 


Thesis XV. Contra, per se subsistit anima humana, quae, cum subiecto sufficienter disposito potest 
infundi, a Deo creatur, et sua natura incorruptibilis est atque immortalis. 


On the contrary, the human soul subsists by itself, and is created by God when it can be infused 
into a sufficiently disposed subject, and is incorruptible and immortal by nature. 


Commentary: The human soul, independent of material conditions for some of its operations, is by 
itself a simple and complete substance. It is, then, produced from nothing, or created, and created 
by God, as we shall see. Naturally ordained to inform the human body, it is created when infused 
into the body. But, since the reception of any form presupposes a convenient disposition in the 
receiving matter, the infusion of the human soul implies a sufficient disposition of the human 
body. Such a disposition is not likely to be found in a body recently formed: vegetative and 
sensible souls would precede the human soul, as the servants precede the master for preparing a 
lodging worthy of him. Being simple, the human soul cannot be directly destroyed. Being 
subsisting, it can neither be destroyed indirectly upon the destruction of the compound. [Summa 
Theologiae, |2 q. 75 a. 2 et q. 90 et q. 118; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 83 ff.; De potentia, q. 3 a. 2; 
Sententia De anima, a. 14] 


Thesis XVI. Eadem anima rationalis ita unitur corpori, ut sit eiusdem forma substantialis unica, et 
per ipsam habet homo ut sit homo et animal et vivens et corpus et substantia et ens. Tribuit igitur 
anima homini omnem gradum perfectionis essentialem; insuper communicat corpori actum 
essendi quo ipsa est. 


This same rational soul is so united to the body as to be its single substantial form. By it man is 
man, and animal, and living, and body, and substance, and being. Soul, therefore, gives man every 
essential degree of perfection. It communicates to the body, furthermore, the act of existence 
whereby itself exists. 


Commentary: Every one is aware of the intrinsic and mutual influence, which exists in man 
between body and soul. Their union is not accidental. Body and soul come together as two 
constituent principles of a single nature, that of man. The human soul, the substantial form of 
body, gives matter, the substantial potency of soul, the first substantial act. By itself, then, it 
informs and determines the undetermined matter to a particular species. It gives to the compound 
all the perfection, which is implied in this species. And it is subsisting; it communicates its 
existence directly to the compound, indirectly to the body. [summa Theologiae, |? g. 76; Contra 
Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 56 et cap. 68 et cap. 69 et cap. 70 et cap. 71; Sententia De anima, a. 1; De 
spiritualibus creaturis, a. 3] 


Thesis XVII. Duplicis ordinis facultates, organicae et inorganicae, ex anima humana per naturalem 
resultantiam emanant: priores, ad quas sensus pertinet, in composito subiectantur, posteriores in 
anima sola. Est igitur intellectus facultas ab organo intrinsece independens. 


Faculties of a twofold order, organic and inorganic, naturally spring from the human soul. The 
subject of the organic, to which sense belongs, is the compound. The subject of the inorganic is 
the soul alone. The intellect, then, is a faculty intrinsically independent of any organ. 


Commentary: The immediate principles of operation are distinct from the soul: they are accidents, 
as the operations themselves. But their root is the soul, for they are vital faculties, and the soul is 
the principle of life. They are divided into two classes, according to the mode in which they spring 
from the human soul; subsisting by itself, and the form of body. In the latter case we have those 
faculties whose act is performed by means of bodily organs. Not only the vegetative faculties, but 
the sensitive likewise, are among them; for their object is extended. As organic faculties, they have 
for their subject the animated organism, which is neither the soul alone, nor the body alone, but 
the compound. There are some other faculties whose operations are far above matter, and, 
accordingly, cannot be subjected in the organism, even as animated: they are termed inorganic 
and are subjected in the soul alone. Intellect is such a faculty. Though extrinsically dependent on 
the imagination and indirectly on the organism, it is intrinsically independent of them. [Summa 
Theologiae, |2 q. 77 et q. 78 et q. 79; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 72; Sententia De anima, a. 12 ff.; 
De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 11] 


Thesis XVIII. Immaterialitatem necessario sequitur intellectualitas, et ita quidem ut secundum 
gradus elongationis a materia, sint quoque gradus intellectualitatis. Adaequatum intellectionis 
obiectum est communiter ipsum ens; proprium vero intellectus humani in praesenti statu unionis, 
quidditatibus abstractis a conditionibus materialibus continetur. 


Intellectuality necessarily follows immateriality, and in such a manner that the degree of 
intellectuality is in proportion to the remoteness from matter. The adequate object of intellection 
is being as such; but the proper object of the human intellect, in the present state of union, is 
restricted to the essences abstracted from material conditions. 


Commentary: Intellectuality means ability to reproduce in oneself the forms of the objects known, 
without any injury to the proper form. Matter determines forms to be but in this individual: no 
form can be known except as abstracted from matter; no subject can be intelligent except as 
independent of matter. A greater intellectuality corresponds to a greater immateriality, and, since 
matter stands for potency, to a greater act. In the summit of intellectuality the Pure Act is fixed; 
next, the Act mixed with Potency in the order of existence; then, the Act mixed with Potency in the 
very order of essence. A form cannot be reproduced except in so far as it is. Being is knowable in 
itself, and everything is knowable in so far as it is being. Still, the mode of operation is according to 
the mode of being, and since the being of our soul, in the present condition, communicates with 
the body, the connatural object of our knowledge is now the forms taken from the matter. 
[Summa Theologiae, |? q. 14 a. 1 et q. 89 a. 1 et a. 2; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 59 et cap. 72 et lib. 
4 cap. 2] 


Thesis XIX. Cognitionem ergo accipimus a rebus sensibilibus. Cum autem sensibile non sit 
intelligibile in actu, praeter intellectum formaliter intelligentem, admittenda est in anima virtus 
activa, quae species intelligibiles a phantasmatibus abstrahat. 


We, therefore, receive our knowledge from sensible things. But since no sensible thing is actually 
intelligible, besides the intellect which is properly intelligent we must admit in the soul an active 
power which abstracts the intelligible forms from the phantasms. Commentary: Our knowledge 
proceeds, at present, from sensible things. This gives a reason for the union of soul and body. 
Upon the injury of some organs our mental operation becomes impossible; nor is it by chance that 
this is associated with sensible images. A sensible image, however, is not intelligible; for intelligible 
means immaterial. The intellect, which properly understands is a passive faculty: it receives the 
intelligible forms, and does not make the forms to be intelligible. The abstractive faculty, 
notwithstanding, belongs to the soul alone, for it brings its object to the realm of the immaterial. It 
is, Moreover, an intellectual faculty, for its function is to make something intelligible. It is called 
the active intellect. [summa Theologiae, I? q. 79 a. 3 et a. 4 et q. 85 a. 6 et a. 7; Contra Gentiles, lib. 
1 cap. 76 ff.; De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 10] 


Thesis XX. Per has species directe universalia cognoscimus; singularia sensu attingimus, tum etiam 
intellectu per conversionem ad phantasmata; ad cognitionem vero spiritualium per analogiam 
ascendimus. 


Through these species we directly know the universal; the singular we know by the senses, and 
also by the intellect through a conversion to the phantasms; we rise by analogy to the knowledge 
of the spiritual. 


Commentary: Since matter individualizes the forms, the forms become universal when abstracted 
from matter: it is the universal, then, we know directly. The singular implies material conditions 
and is known directly by the senses, dependent on matter themselves, and indirectly by the 
intellect, which, in taking the universal from the individuals, perceives the individuals, which offer 
the universal. Starting from the material abstracted essences we arrive at the nature of pure 
spirits. We affirm of those spirits some positive perfections noticed in the inferior beings, and 
these we affirm of them in a higher degree, while we deny of them some, or all, the imperfections 
to which those perfections were associated in the material objects. [Summa Theologiae, |? q. 85 et 
q. 86 et q. 87 et q. 88] 


Thesis XXI. Intellectum sequitur, non praecedit, voluntas, quae necessario appetit id quod sibi 
praesentatur tamquam bonum ex omni parte explens appetitum, sed inter plura bona, quae 
iudicio mutabili appetenda proponuntur, libere eligit. Sequitur proinde electio iudicium practicum 
ultimum; at quod sit ultimum, voluntas efficit. 


The will follows, does not precede, the intellect; it necessarily desires that which is offered to it as 
a good which entirely satisfies the appetite; it freely chooses among several good things that are 
proposed as desirable by the wavering judgment. Election, then, follows the last practical 
judgment; still, it is the will which determines it to be the last. 


Commentary: Will is not prior but posterior to the intellect, in dignity, in origin, in acting. The 
posteriority in acting is chiefly intended here. Every act of the will is preceded by an act of the 
intellect; for the act of the will is a rational inclination, and while inclination follows a form, 
rational inclination follows the intellectually apprehended form. The intellect, in presenting to the 
will some apprehended good, moves it as to the specification of its act. If the presented good is 
the absolute or universal good, the will desires it of necessity. If it is good mixed with evil, relative 


or particular good, it is partially attractive and partially repulsive. The will may desire it, or may 
not. Once the intellect has settled on the practical excellency of some particular good, the will 
must accept such an object. Yet, it is the will, which freely committed itself to the determination of 
the intellect; it is the will, which freely sustained the intellect in its unilateral consideration; and it 
is the will, which freely wants the process not to be submitted to a further revision. [Summa 
Theologiae, |? q. 82 et q. 83; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 72 ff.; De veritate, q. 22 a. 5; De malo, q. 
11] 


Theodicy 


Thesis XXII. Deum esse neque immediata intuitione percipimus, neque a priori demonstramus, sed 
utique a posteriori, hoc est, per ea quae facta sunt, ducto argumento ab effectibus ad causam: 
videlicet, a rebus quae moventur ad sui motus principium et primum motorem immobilem; a 
processu rerum mundanarum e causis inter se subordinatis, ad primam causam incausatam; a 
corruptibilibus quae aequaliter se habent ad esse et non esse, ad ens absolute necessarium; ab iis 
quae secundum minoratas perfectiones essendi, vivendi, intelligendi, plus et minus sunt, vivunt, 
intelligunt, ad eum qui est maxime intelligens, maxime vivens, maxime ens; denique, ab ordine 
universi ad intellectum separatum qui res ordinavit, disposuit, et dirigit ad finem. That God exists 
we do not know by immediate intuition, nor do we demonstrate it a priori, but certainly a 
posteriori, that is, by things which are made, arguing from effect to cause. Namely, from things, 
which are in movement and cannot be the adequate principle of their motion, to the first mover 
immovable; from the procession of worldly things from causes, which are subordinated to each 
other, to the first uncaused cause; from corruptible things, which are indifferent alike to being and 
non-being, to the absolutely necessary being; from things, which, according to their limited 
perfection of existence, life, intelligence, are more or less perfect in their being, their life, their 
intelligence, to Him who is intelligent, living, and being in the highest degree; finally, from the 
order, which exists in the universe, to the existence of a separate intelligence which ordained, 
disposed, and directs things to their end. Commentary: Since the proper object of our intellect is 
the essences of material things, it is clear we have no immediate intuition of God's spiritual 
essence, and, consequently, neither of His existence. Since the notion we have of His essence is an 
abstract notion, the existence implied in that notion belongs to the essential order and in no way 
to the actual. Still, we can demonstrate His existence with a rigorous demonstration, which goes 
from the effects to their ultimate cause. St. Thomas furnishes five proofs, already classical. Things 
are in movement; whatsoever is moved is moved by something else; above the moved-movers is 
some immovable-mover. Things are efficient causes of others; they are not the efficient cause of 
themselves; outside the caused-causes is some uncaused-cause. Some beings did not always exist, 
some will not always exist: their existence is not essential to them; above beings, which do not 
exist of necessity, is a necessary being. Things are more or less perfect than others; the less perfect 
has not in itself the reason of that perfection; above things, which are limited in their perfection is 
some being supremely perfect. Things which lack intelligence act for some end; an intelligent 
being only could adapt and direct them to this end; there is an universal governing intelligence. 
[Summa Theologiae, |? q. 2; Contra Gentiles, lib. 1 cap. 12 et cap. 31 et lib. 3 cap. 10 et cap. 11; De 
veritate, q. 1 et q. 10; De potentia, q. 4 et q. 7] 


Thesis XXIII. Divina Essentia, per hoc quod exercitae actualitati ipsius esse identificatur, seu per 
hoc quod est ipsum Esse subsistens, in sua veluti metaphysica ratione bene nobis constituta 
proponitur, et per hoc idem rationem nobis exhibet suae infinitatis in perfectione. 


The Divine Essence is well proposed to us as constituted in its metaphysical concept by its identity 
with the exercised actuality of its existence, or, in other terms, as the very subsisting being; and by 
the same token it exhibits to us the reason of its infinity in perfection. Commentary: Nothing in the 
Divine Essence itself can have the character of a constituent, for the Divine Essence is most simple. 
It is only according to our mode of understanding that we may ask which among the different 
perfections attributed to God is conceived as first, so as to distinguish God from creatures and to 
give ground to all the other divine perfections. That first perfection is the real identity of essence 
and existence: the subsisting being. By that God is distinct from creatures. In that is based any 
other perfection belonging to Him; for existence means act, and existence which is not received 
into essence means act without potency, perfection without limits. [Summa Theologiae, |? q. 4 a. 2 
et q. 13 a. 11; Super Sent., lib. 1d. 8 q. 1] 


Thesis XXIV. 


lpsa igitur puritate sui esse, a finitis omnibus rebus secernitur Deus. Inde infertur primo, mundum 
nonnisi per creationem a Deo procedere potuisse; deinde virtutem creativam, qua per se primo 
attingitur ens in quantum ens, nec miraculose ulli finitae naturae esse communicabilem; nullum 
denique creatum agens in esse cuiuscumque effectus influere, nisi motione accepta a prima causa. 


By the very purity of His being God is, therefore, distinguished from all finite beings. Hence, in the 
first place, it is inferred that the world could not have proceeded from God except through 
creation; secondly, that the creative power, which directly 'affects being as being,’ cannot be 
communicated, even miraculously, to any finite nature; and, finally, that no created agent 
exercises any influence on the being of any effect except through a motion received from the first 
cause. 


Commentary: God's essence is God's existence; God is distinct from creatures whose essence is 
potency for existence. The world proceeds from God as the contingent from the necessary being. 
It proceeds by means of creation, for no emanation is possible in the pure act. Since creation 
implies the production of being from non-being, it is contradictory to suppose a creature 
exercising any causality in creation; it could not exercise that causality which belongs to the 
principal cause, for being is an universal effect, above the proportion consequently of any 
particular cause; not that causality which belongs to the instrumental cause, for there is nothing 
presupposed to creation upon which the instrument could exercise its efficiency. Finally, since 
every agent, by its act, moves toward the effect, this movement cannot be conceived 
independently of the first mover. The agent depends on God for its existence, for its powers, for 
the conservation of that existence and of these powers. It depends also on God for the very 
exercise of these powers. Because in exercising these powers the agent passes from Potency to 
Act, its faculties do not move except in so far as they are moved; there must be a motion coming 
from the immovable mover. This motion is received into the agent previously to the agent's 
motion; it is properly called pre-motion. And since it moves the agent to the exercise of its powers, 
it is properly called physical pre-motion. [Summa Theologiae, I? q. 44 et q. 45 et q. 105; Contra 


Gentiles, lib. 2 cap. 6 et cap. 7 et cap. 8 et cap. 9 et cap. 10 et cap. 11 et cap. 12 et cap. 13 et cap. 
14 et cap. 15 et lib. 3 cap. 6 et cap. 7 et cap. 8 et cap. 9 et lib. 4 cap. 44; De potentia, q. 3 a. 7] 


These are the theses Catholic professors must teach. They are the foundation upon which all the 
philosophical teaching must be based. And if professors recommend to their students any 
textbook that does not correspond to these theses, they must point that out. Because Catholic 
professors are reminded not only that "they cannot set St. Thomas aside, however slightly, 
especially in Metaphysics, without grave detriment," but also that "they did not receive the faculty 
of teaching to communicate to their pupils their own opinions, but to impart to them the doctrines 
most approved by the Church." 


